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of the Plantagenets, should have been honoured so
late, honoured when England's commerce and navy
could boast men such as Sir Thomas Gresham, Sir
Francis Drake, and Sir Walter Raleigh.

Of course the Hanseatic League did not at once
give up all for lost. They intrigued, they negotiated^
they even flattered themselves with hopes cf success.
Then suddenly the news of Elizabeth's death broke
up a congress held with this end in view. The
Hanseatics at once cast glances full of hope at her
successor. They trusted he might prove less inexor-
able. Experience had often shown them that with a
change of ruler came a change of policy.

But they proved greatly mistaken. The reply
received by the first embassy they addressed to
James I. rudely shattered all their hopes. They
resumed their intrigues at home, trying to stir up the
emperor to hinder the export of wool from Germany,
and to encourage the manufacture of woollen goods
at home.

It was the great De Witt who wisely said that the
one weak point in the German Hansa was that it
was not backed by manufacturing interests. They
were merely carriers and intermediaries, and this
made itself felt in the days of their decline.

Negotiations, entreaties leading to nothing, and
the Germans being impotent to hinder, the English
soon found their way again into the empire with
their persons and their goods, and once more Ham-
burg was the first to receive them formally and to
conclude a treaty with them. This time neither the
emperor nor the League protested. It is true the